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mind. She could play 
with as much taste upon 
the harp and piano, her 
voice was rich and me- 
lodious too, and she 
could produce sketches 


those of her cousin, but 
there all resemblance 
ceased. 

The useful branches 
she had gone through at 
school for years, like 
many other thoughtless 
girls, with that listless 

= indifference, that they 
j 4} bad no hold upon the 
mind, which was every 
day weakening under 
the baneful influence of 
vanity. She laughed at 
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THE PIGEONS. 
BOY. 
Pretty pigeons, on the roof! 
What makes you bill and coo, 
And turn your heads this way and that, 
And change from red to blue ? 
PIGEON. 
*Tis because our Maker, dear, 
Sends from heaven this sunshine clear. 
When we shine, in colors bright, 
*Tis to thank him fur his light, 
When we coo and gaily move, 
"Tis to thank him for his love. 
The doves again began to coo, 
And shine in colors bright ; 
The boy began to play anew, n 
And it must cheer each heart to view 
Their innocent delight: 
For every heart of man should know 
The source whence all their pleasures flow. 


ms Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE €vUSINS. 


Flora Vane and Ellen Landford were 
cousins, but placed by Providence in very 
different stations of life. Flora’s mamma 
had married a man of some rank, and 
great wealth, while Mrs. Landford’s hus- 
band toiled in a counting house all day, to 
earn a living for his family, being an in- 
considerable, but respectable merchant.— 
Ellen, the oldest-child, was a girl of great 
beauty and intelligence. Fair golden hair 
of nature’s curling, with eyes of violet 
blue, and an expression of unusual sweet- 
ness on her countenance, caused her to re- 
semble the paintings we sometimes see of 
angels. The changing pale rose hue of 
her delicate complexion, gave an idea of 
drooping health, butshe was gay as a lark, 
and merry as any little bird. Better than 
all these charms we have described, were 
the graces of her sweet and humble mind ; 
notonly had she diligently cultivated the 
ordinary talents and accomplishments, to 
fulfil the wishes of her friends, but Religion 
dwelt in her youthful heart, crowning her 
with a sweet humility, and inducing her 
ever to seek the happiness of others before 
her own, to possess an even, gentle temper, 
and so to live that she might have no fear 
of death. 
Flora too, was a lovely girl of the same 
age, nearly fourteen, with lustrous hazel 
,»8hining auburn ringlets, and a com- 
pesin of such transparent hue, it was 


to look upon; butthe expression 














Of that perfectly featured face, told of 
ree tase fiir thee ler covtin's, concealed 


‘the elegant casket. The graces; 
Were all outward, there weré none in. the 








the idea of young beauti- 
ful girls being religious, and as she gazed 
upon the delicate damask of her cheek in 
her full length Psyche, and the graceful 
roundings of her slender form, she laughed 
aloud to think, that instead of dressing in 
blond and white satin, for the dancing 
school ball, (as she was then doing,) that 
her hum-drum cousin, (as she called her) 
was probably attending some missionary 
society, or cutting out clothes for poor peo- 
ple—or what was more horrifying to her 
perverted imagination, perhaps sitting with 
her mother and little sisters, either reading 
to the former, or assisting the latter with 
their simple lessons. 


One morning, Ellen called upon Flora 
to endeavor to persuade her to accompany 
them to an exhibition of a Panorama of 
Jerusalem. Flora excused herself upon the 
plea of an engagement, and the cousin left 
the lucurious mansion, to enjoy for many 
hours the panoramic view of that interest- 
ing and ancient city, as it was in the time 
of our Savior. It gave a solemn but not 
sad turn to her thoughts for the whole day, 
for who can feel sad, while reflecting upon 
the joyful work accomplished by our Sav- 
ior’s sufferings? 

It was some days before the cousins 
again met; when they did, Ellen was struck 
with a strange languor and paleness in 
Flora’s face. ‘Are you not well, dear 
cousin ?” she said. 

‘Oh yes,’ replied Flora with the air ofa 
fashionable lady. ‘As well as these late 
hours will allow me to be; do you know 
it was three this morning before we left 
Mrs. Maldou’s, she gave Julia a splendid 
ball on the occasion of her birth day, 
though she is only twelve years old.’ 

Flora had said this in the drawling, af- 
fected tone copied from her elders in folly, 
and Ellen could have laughed, but for the 
really languid, ill appearance she had be- 
fore observed. ‘ What is the matter, Ellen; 
what along face; why one would think I 
had got the small pox, or the scarlet fever?” 
‘Don’t jest upon that subject, my dear 
cousin,’ replied Ellen, gravely. ‘The dis- 
eases you name, are, you know, all around 
us just now, and no one is exempt from 
them, but those who have——". 


‘I know what you are going to say,’ 
interrupted Flora, peevishly, ‘pray let’s 
have no croaking; by the bye, you have 
not seen my last new ball dress,’—and run- 
ning across the room, she rang the bell, 
desiring a maid to bring it down. Soon 
she was engaged admiring anew the rose- 
colored crape, adorned with wreaths. of 
roses, and her ruby necklace, while Ellen’s 
qroble, heartfelt a pain. she could. not. de- 
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as free and artistic as, 





The next day a messenger brought the 
sad news of Flora’s sudden and severe ill- 
ness; that she had been carried home from 
her mother’s opera box, and put immedi- 
ately to bed; that the doctor feared it was 
small-pox, and that there was no one with 
her but a hired nurse. 

‘No one with her!’ exclaimed Ellen, 
‘dear mamma, you will suffer me to go.’ 

The fond, but faithful mother, faithful 
to the lessons she had implanted in her 
daughter’s mind, was for an instant silent, 
while a tear and a prayer preceded the 
word, ‘Go, my daughter, in God’s name 
go; it is your duty!’ 

Ellen answered not, her heart was full; 
but she pressed her mother’s trembling 
hand, who, like Isaac of old, offered her 
child almost a sacrifice—for who could tell 
how fatal to her treasure the ordeal might 
prove? 

Ellen reached the sumptuous home of 
the suffering child of fashion. Mrs. Vane 
was in bed, ill with grief, they said, but in 
truth, with a selfish fear for her beauty or 
her life. The French waiting maids had 
followed the convenient example of their 
mistress ; the father, supposing that women 
and physicians managed the business, was 
smoking cigars in his club-room, and thus 
the unfortunate girl lay tossing in the deli- 
rium of fever, unconscious that no eye of 
love watched over her sick couch, The 
hired nurse, accustomed to scenes of suf- 
fering, was dozing when Ellen entered, 
who was shocked at the aspect of affairs, 
and unable to act, till her over burdened 
heart had relieved itself by tears and 
prayers offered at the throne of the Al- 
mighty. Thus fortified, her heart was 
strong to fulfill her duty, and gently, with 
a sister’s love, did she smooth the tumb- 
led bed, the luxurious draperies of which, 
hung on the floor in wild disorder. She 
darkened the room, and sprinkled pleasant 
essences throughout, after which, receiving 
and acting upon the doctor’s orders, she 
administered at intervals the necessary me- 
dicines, and prepared a cooling draught for 
the fevered lips of the suffering girl. The 
dilirium of fever lasted many days, when 
the eighth had expired, the patient was 
pronounced out of danger, and with joy 
Ellen saw that her cousin recognized her, 
and was disposed to converse. Eagerly 
she listened for the first words that came 
from the lips of one so sorely chastened ; 
hoping that a change might have been af- 
fected in the mind, as well as the body,— 
disappointment, however, succeeded her 
joy, for Flora’s first words of reason were 
fraught with vanity and selfishness. 

‘Am I not afright, cousin? Pray hand 
me the looking-glass !’ 

With a sigh, and in silence, Ellen rose, 
and handed hera small mirror. Flora 
gave one glance at her loathsome face, then 
dashing the mirror on the floor, and burst- 
ing into a passion of tears, she exclaimed, 
‘I wish I was dead—that IE do. Oh, I 
shall never be happy again!’ 

Then the good and gentle Ellen spoke 
words of consolation, and told of happiness 
that belonged not to wealth and beauty; 
but her words fell unheeded on ears too 
long accustomed to listen to vain adulation. 
Day after day, Ellen sought to drive the 
subtle poison from her cousin’s mind, but 
Flora had ot cultivated her intellect in the 
day of prosperity, and now in adversity, 
she was a forlorn picture of despair! 

Soon after her return home, Ellen was 
smitten with the same disease, and Aer 
beauty too was cut down like.a flower, the 
delicate roseate cheek was deeply pitted, 
and her golden locks, had vanished, but in 





thankfulness that her life was spared, she 
thought no more of her departed beauty. 
When perfectly restored she said, ‘ Dear 
mamma, thank God thatI am not blind; 
you know my nurse, Mary, became blind 
from the small-pox, and, mamma,I can 
still enjoy my old pursuits, and your dear 
company. Oh, how thankful 1 ought to 
be! And it was beautiful to see the 
meek, sweet tempered girl, enjoying life 
as truly as though she had never been af- 
flicted. Her voice was constantly heard, 
triliing the merry song to please her little 
sisters, and still promptly and unaffectedly, 
wien asked to play, she drew her harp to- 
wards her, nor abstained from any pursuits 
of former days, though it led her into com- 
pany. Cheerfulness, and a wish to please 
others, were characteristics that never for- 
sook her, and though the murmur of praise 
no longer followed her beauty, every one 
dearly loved, and warmly praised Ellen 
Landford. Religion was the main spring 
that had guided her life, and she seemed _ 
if any thing, happier, far happier than 
when she knew she was possessed of beauty, 
for she would say, ‘ The body, is at bést, a 
perishable and frail piece of mechanism. 
The loveliest often go to the grave to be 
the companion of worms; but dear mother, 
you who first taught me to love God, and 
my own soul, cannot know how valueless I 
hold aught but that, and hew inestimable 
I feel the soul to be which must live or die 
forever.’ 

Would that Flora had thus been taught, 
and that later, she had listened to the ex- 
cellent advice of her cousin! But vanity, 
and a high appreciation of beauty,—the 
beauty of the perishing body, like the in- 
toxicating cup, increase the more they are 
indulged in! 

Make provision in health, my young 
readers, against the hour of adversity.— 
Love your God, and next to Him, your 
neighbor better than yourself; then, like 
Ellen Landford, you can enjoy this life, 
while you are likewise preparing for a hap- 
pier and a better. Tue Exive. 








Narrative. 
A THRILLING SCENE. 

The ship Trade-Wind, which took fire on 
her passage from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, had among her passengers eight Mis- 
sionaries and their families, sent out to 
California and Oregon, by the Home Mis- 
sion Society. One of them writes home 
the following description of the scene on 
board :—‘ On the morning of the twenty- 
first day of our passage, when in latitude 
1 d. 14m., and longitude 32 d. 38 m., one 
of the sailors came running to the officer 
on the quarter deck, crying out, ‘ The ship 
is on fire!’ The fire was in the cargo 
somewhere, it was supposed, between the 
second and third decks ; but how extensive 
could not be immediately ascertamed. A 
hole was cut through the deck, and a stream 
of water from the force-pump, which would 
throw about five barrels per minute, was 
thrown in upon the burning mass. The , 
magazine was hoisted upon the upper deck, 
and placed where it could be easily thrown 
overboard : the life-boats got out and the 
provisions and water, and the clothing 
which we would need till we could reach 
the land, made ready. At this time an- 
other large opening was made, and a box, 
on fire, was broken to pieces and the con- 
tents passed to the upper deck. Another 
and another were broken up in the same 
manner, till a place was made large enough 
to admit one of the sailors, who boldly. 
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went down with the hosein hishand. He 
directed it against the burning mass, until 
he fell exhausted upon the floor. He was 
dragged out and another as bold as he, 
came to his place. In a moment or two he 
fell like his companion, and was dragged 
out insensible, and carried upon the deck. 
Another and another took his place and 
shared his fate. Thus it wenton till every 
one of the sixty sailors had taken his turn. 
At one time I counted sixteen of these 
generous fellows lying together upon the 
deck. The ladies came from the cabin, and 
bathed their heads with camphor, which 
would in most cases bring them to in a 
short time. As soon as one was able to 
walk, he would go back and offer his ser- 
vices again. Several of the men were 
brought up out of this place as many as 
eight times. On the most of them the 
gas which they inhaled seemed to have an 
effect somewhat like that of laughing gas, 
particularly when they were partly resusci- 
ated. It was no easy matter to restrain 
these powerful men when they attempted 
to throw themselves overboard, or do them- 
selves or us some personal harm 

For four hours we labored in this way ; 
you may imagine the terrors of our posi- 
tion. We could but fear that the strength 
of the men, self-sacrificing as they were, 
would not hold out till the flames were ex- 
tinguished. Some of them could do no 
more, and these the hardiest of them all. 
We toiled on, however,—the tee om 
gentlemen and ladies, worked the pumps, 
for another hour, when the joyful news 
came that the fire was out.’ 


Morality. 
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ANNA ILEYWARD. 


OR ‘ TOMORROW.’ 














‘A letter for me, Frank?’ said Anna 
He¥ ward, to her brother, who entered the 
room with some papers in his hand. 

* Not exactly for you, Anna; I have one 
from a friend of yours, however, requesting 
us to call on Miss Atherton, who you know 
has been in: town sometime. Henry Bar- 
ton says she is a fine girl, and I presume 
you have some confidence in his judgment.’ 

‘I did’nt know she was a friend of his,’ 
replied Anna, ‘that would not influence 
me greatly; however, I have been intend- 
ing to call on her ever since she came.’ 

* Will you go this evening ?” 

*I would rather wait till to-morrow, if 
you are willing.’ 

‘Delays are dangerous, Anna, and I 
should prefer going to-night.’ 

Anna, though she hardly acknowledged 
it to herself, was very desirous of pleasing 
Mr. Barton, and as Miss Atherton was a 
friend of his, she consented to call on her 
at once, although strongly inclined to wait 
till to-morrow. Unfortunately for them, 
however, they met a party of their friends, 
just as they were leaving the door, who 
persuaded them to join them for a walk. 

*I am afraid we shall not return in time 
to make our call, Anna,’ said Frank. ‘Oh 
yes, I think we shall, and if we don’t, no 
matter, to-morrow will do as well.’ The 
walk was along one, and on their return 
Anna was too much fatigued to think of 
going farther. 

‘We won't fail of going to see Miss 
Atherton to-morrow, will we, Anna?’ said 
Frank, when he bade his sister good night. 

‘Oh no indeed, there will be nothing to 
prevent, if itis pleasant.’ But it rained, 
and Frank was disappointed. 

* How I wish,’ said he, ‘we had gone 
instead of taking that walk. I know just 
how it will be, we shall put it off, till we 
are ashamed to go. That is always the 
way. . You never do anything in the right 
time.’ 

*Don’t be vexed, Frank,’ said Anna, 
who was in avery good humor, ‘ how 
céuld we know it was going to rain. We 
can go the first pleasant day, that‘will do 
as well.’ 

‘ This is a pleasant evening, Anna, and I 
suppose you are ready to redeem your pro- 
mise.’ 

‘What, to make that call? Indeed I 
_ can’t to-night, I feel so dull, and stupid; 
Tani very sure if I should go now, you 
would be ashamed of your sister. Wait 
till I am more brilliant. Perhaps to-mor- 
row.’ But Anna had forgotten that she 
had an engagement for the whole day.— 
Thus day after day passed, Miss Atherton 











was neglected. Frank had ceased to speak 
of her to his sister, and she had been think- 
ing every day that she would propose to 
him to call, when another letter came from 
William Barton, inquiring how they were 
pleased with his friend. 

‘It is too bad!’ exclaimed Frank, as he 
threw down the letter. ‘ William must 
think me very rude.’ ° 

‘ Whatis the matter, Frank?’ inquired 
Anna. ‘I wish I knew,’ said Frank. ‘ It 
is the least you can do, to frame an apology 
for not having called on Miss Atherton.— 
If you had gone when I wished you to, it 
would have been very well.’ 

‘Don’t blame me, Frank, as you always 

do. You know I have been intending to 
go.’ 
‘Ah yes, that is the trouble. I wish 
your intentions would ever amount to any- 
thing.’ ‘But they shall. We will go 
certainly to-morrow.’ ‘Iam determined 
to go to-night,’ replied Frank. ‘If you 
will go now, I will be happy to have you, 
but I cannot, and will not, wait any longer. 
That is decided.’ 

Anna was not at all pleased with Frank’s 
manner of speaking, and she indignantly 
replied, ‘ As you please, sir. I am in no’ 
mood for visiting to-night, and if you do 
not choose to wait for my company, you 
are at liberty to go alone.’ 

Frank left the house without replying, 
and Anna was left alone, to think of the 
unpleasant words and feelings which had 
resulted in this instance, from her unfor- 
tunate habit of putting off till to-morrow. 

Erta. 


HONESTY THE BEST.POLICY. 


‘Now, Kate, will you please tell me 
what folks mean, when they say that 
* honesty is the best policy ?’ 

My interrogator was my little thought- 
ful friend Annie, and had I been inclined, 
I could not resist the pleadings of her 
earnest blue eye. 

‘Well, Annie, I will explain it to you by 
telling you a story.’ 

‘A real true story, Kate ?° 

‘Yes, dear, something that happened 
not a long time ago, in the city of New 
York; you know that is a very large city, 
with a great many streets, one of its largest 
and broadest streets is called Broadway, 
and through which a great many carriages 
and people are passing, so that sometimes 
it is very much crowded; there is a great 
deal of dust and dirt in the street, so that 
when it rains it is very muddy, and it is 
sometimes difficult work to find the cross- 
walks. Now, it is the’ custom for very 
poor children, that get their living the best, 
way they can, to stand by these crosswalks 
with a broom, and when any one wishes to 
cross the street, they run nimbly before, 
brushing the mud away with their brooms, 
and thus make it pleasanter walking, and 
for this act they expect to receive a penny. 

‘One very rainy day, a gentleman had 
just passed over one of these walks so nice- 
ly cleaned, and put, as he supposed, a pen- 
ny into the little girls hand, and passed on. 
Soon his attention was arrested by a voice 
behind him calling, ‘Sir! Mr.! Mr. ?— 
He stopped; the child, out of breath, said, 
‘Did you know, sir, what you gave me?’ 
‘ Why, yes, a penny.’ ‘No, sir, it was 
this,’ putting into his hand a gold-piece 
the size of a penny. He was surprised : 
through mistake, he had given her a ten 
dollar gold-piece ; but what most surprised 
him, was that this little girl, so poor, and 
apparently needing all that she could get, 
should run so far to tell him of his mistake. 
He asked her name, and where she lived; 
‘she was the only child of a poor widow 
woman, who was at home sick.’ ‘Then 
why did you not keep this money; I should 
never have known that you had it?” 

* But, sir, God knew it, andit would not 
have been honest.’ ‘Who told you so?’ 
‘My Sabbath-school teacher taught me 
that God always sees me.’ By this time a 
crowd had gathered around, and the gentle- 
man,related the incident and the girl’s cir- 
cumstances. Hearts were touched, the 
hats were passed around, and thirteen dol- 
lars collected for her.’ 

*O Kate, was not that nice, thirteen 
whole dollars !’ 

‘Yes, Annie; but do you not see how, 
so far, her honesty proved the best policy; 
now she had three dollars more than she 
would have had, if she had kept the money, 
but this was not all; the next day, the 
gentleman went to the house where she 





( said she lived, and found her mother sick 
in the garret, and very poor; he was rich 
and had a kind heart; so he took the girl 
and her mother home with him, and then 
took good care of them.’ 

‘Now, Kate, I understand it; how good 
the man was, and her teacher must have 
been so glad when she knew it! Thank 
you, I know now.’ 

Yes, thought I, as Annie left me, how 
glad her teacher must have been, and what 
a practical lesson for all who have the 
moulding of young minds! How import- 
ant that true principles be stamped with 


hearts !—[ Herald. 
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THE BOA CONSTRICTOR. 








This animal is a native of India, Africa, 
and South America. It is frequently from 
twenty-five to thirty feet in length, and of 
a proportionatethickness. It is exceeding- 
ly voracious, swallowing with ease, animals 
which from their large size it would be 
deemed impossible for it toconquer. After 
swallowing its prey, the boa becomes un- 
wieldy, stupid, and helpless, and can then 
be killed with ease, as it can make scarcely 
the smallest resistance, and the naked and 
unarmed Indian does not fear a foe, which 
under other circumstances he would flee 
from in great terror. 

After having gorged himself, the serpent 
knowing his powerlessness, seeks some re- 
treat where he may digest his meal in safe- 
ty, and here he will lie for several days, 
after which he comes forth as active as 
ever, and woe to the unlucky animal which 
now comes within his reach. In killing 
any large animal, its method is to dart sud- 
denly upon it, instantly begin to wrap its 
folds about the creature, with such force 
that the bones are heard to crack with a 
loud report ; after completely crushing its 
prey, the boa licks the whole body over, 
and thén covers it with a glutinous sub- 
stance, which enables it to swallow the 
mass more readily. It commences at the 
part which is smallest, and its throat be- 
comes so much widened, that it gradually 
succeeds in swallowing the whole animal, 
even when the head is very large. All 
serpents have wide mouths in proportion 
to the size of their heads, and the Almighty 
has given them the power of opening them 
to such an extent, that they can swallow 
an animal whose head is three times as 
large as their own. The jaws do not open 
as ours do, but are held together at the 
roots by a stretching muscular skin so that 
they can extend them as wideas they wish. 
The throat also dilates to receive its part, 
the stomach its part, the rest remains in 
what is called the gullet until the gastric 
juice acts upon it, and it becomes dissolved. 
The boa frequents caves and dense forests, 
where it conceals itself, sometimes wrap- 
ped round the body of a tree, aud some- 
times hanging in a festoon from one tree 
to another, its tail on one tree and its head 
on another. It is perfectly noiseless, un- 
less exasperated, when it makes a loud 
hissing noise, which is the signal for all the 
beasts of the forest to fly in terror, knowing 
that a reptile foe is approaching, and often 
in their terror, they run directly within the 
serpent’s reach rather than from it. 





PERSEVERANCE OF THE SPIDER. 


One day lately, a large sized powerful 
bee got entangled in the meshes of a spi- 
der’s web, so delicate as scarcely to be ob- 
served by the naked eye. The web was 
beneath a shelf in a grocer’s shop in High 
street. The bee had evidently sufficient 
strength to break the filmy texture to 
pieces, and was rapidly demolishing it, 
when the spider, not the size of a barley 
pickle, made its appearance at the entrance 
of its hole, and before it began to commence 
operations, seemed to study with anxiety 
the size of its formidable victim, as the 
bee finally turned out to be, and the sad 
havoc it was making among the threads 
of its delicate fabric. Finally the little 
fellow set to work. It did not dare to venture 
within the reach ofits gigantic opponent, 
but describing a line from the top of the 
shelf, swang down round it, and by mach 





dexterity succeeded in throwing several 
coils of its tiny meshes round the bée’s 





an indelible impression upon their yielding | 


hind legs. This was no sooner done than 
it continued in the same manner to wra 

its fore legs, but before this was accomplish. 
ed, the hind leg fetters were broke asunder 
by the strength of the bee; but such was 
the perseverance and activity of the little 
spider, that no sooner did the bee break 


' the meshes about one set of his legs than 


he was secured by the other set. In this 
way the struggle continued for upwards of 
four hours, when he became evidently go 
exhausted as to be unable to break the 
warps which were still continuously being 
coiled around him. In six hours the bee 
was no more; but so doubtful was the 
spider of his decease that it took an hour 
to narrow its circle so as_to be satisfied of 
the fact by touching him. The little gour- 
mand took two days in devouring its vic. 
tim; which it must, no doubt, have congj- 
dered a glorious feast.—[ Perth Courier. 








Henevolence. 








BLIND SARAH. 


When little Sarah was born, she was 

perfectly blind. It was very painful to see 
so fair a babe tleprived of the power to look 
inher mother’sface. Poor thing! her soul 
was shut up asin a dark prison. 
_ Sarah grew up to be a young lady.— 
Every body pitied her because of her blind- 
ness. One day, a good doctor, who was 
very skilful, said he thought he could do 
something to her eyes to make her see.— 
Sarah was very joyful to hear this, and she 
allowed him to perform the operation. Her 
desire to see, made her willing to suffer all 
the pain of the doctor’s lancets. 

As the physician hoped, her eyesight 
was restored, and it is impossible to make 
you understand the happiness of the joy- 
ful girl. A new and bright world, full of 
light and life—full of wonder and admira- 
tion—terrible, because hitherto unknown 
in its realized beauty and grandeur, arose 
before her. She looked and trembled; 
she shook from head to foot, like an aspen 
leaf; and unable to utter a word she gaz- 
ed in wild astonishment on the scene be- 
fore her. 

When her emotion had somewhat sub- 
sided, the doctor inquired if she saw him. 
‘Yes,’ said she, ‘I see you. O, how 
white you look! 

Subsequently she noticed a pair of brass 
candlesticks in the room, and inquired what 
they were.. On being informed she was 
incredulous. The ideas she had formed of 
a candlestick were far different from those 
which her new-born sight conveyed. The 
candlesticks were brought to her; she 
handled them and exclaimed, ‘O, yes, 
they are candlesticks; how bright they 
look.’ 

The doctor showed her his gold watch, 
and inquired if she knew what it was.— 
She answered in the negative ; and on be 
ing informed, she said. ‘What a queer 
thing it is; both sides of it are not alike.’ 

Sarah is now a happy young woman.— 
She places a value upon her sight such as 
no one who has not been blind can do. 
Since she has been able to see, she has 
learned to read; and she was often 
seen enjoying the luxury of a book. 

How grateful to Almighty .God those 
children should be who have sight, and 
health, and friends, and every blessing 
which can make life pleasant. I hope my 
young readers who have all these things, 
will not forget to love Him from whom 
they come. 





MY FIRST PENNY. 


Early one morning, a little boy, about 
five years old, on awaking from sleep, look- 
ed up, and, on seeing his father, said,— 
‘ Papa, I am going to put my penny into 
the missionary box.’ Papa said to his lit- 
tle son, ‘ Who told you to put your penny 
into the missionary box ?’ 

* Nobody but myself,’ was the ready re- 
ply of the juvenile subscriber to the mis 
sion fund. But what penny was this that 
he called his own penny? I will tell our 
dear little friends something about it. It 
was the first penny that this little boy ever 
gained by his Industry. But would you 
like to know what he worked at to get 4 
penny for his wages? Well, here a6 ® 
copy of a note given him by his teacher: 
—‘ Master E—— has merited the ‘sum, of 
one penny. Payment on demand’) He 





had worked hard at his lessons, and: 80 
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kept at the top of his class for a certain 
time, for, which he obtained a penny; and 
this penny ae gave to God, to help to make 
him known to the poor heathen, who knew 
him not, and are dying in their sins. It 
wasa small sum; but, like the widow’s 
two mites, it was aL he had in the world 
that he could call his own ; and he gave it 
of his own free will, and.with evident plea- 
sure; and you know ‘the Lord loves the 
cheerful giver.’ You may be sure that his 

pa and mamma were delighted with 
what their little boy did. Andso will you 
make the beart of your papa and mamma 
glad, if you follow his example, and go 
and do likewise.— Wesleyan Offering. 


— 








Parental. 


STRIVE 10 MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


Don’t let a fretful, fault-finding disposi- 
tion destroy your domestic happiness ; for, 
as sure as you do indulge a morose and 
cross-temper, you destroy your own com- 
fort, and the comfort of all around you; 
the influence of your example will be felt 
for generations. Let there come one cross, 
discontented spirit, into a family, and it 
will turn a happy family into distress and 
confusion, for even sickness is not so dis- 
tressing, where there is cheerfulness and 
patience, as the constant contention of.a 
fretful and impatient spirit. The little 
ones of the household are generally in- 
fluenced by the example of the fretful and 
cross. When they afe spoken to in a cross 
and fretful manner, they soon pass it along, 
and a little brother or sister is soon treated 
inthe same manner. And if the influence 
ended in their childhood, it would not be 
30 bad, but it does not—not except with 
their death. It isthe duty of each one of 
the family to make home happy ; but it is 
the special office of a woman to make home 
the happiest place on earth. In all the 
relations of life, as a wife, mother, daugh- 
ter, sister, let cheerfulness and kindness 
reign. 

The spirit of kindness is glorious in the 
aged.. When we look on the cheerful and 
resigned countenance of a good, kind 
grandmother, we cannot but love and vene- 
rate her, and although she may not be able 
to do much with the hands to benefit the 
household, yet by imitating Lois of old, 
she may do much good for the family.— 
While she relieves the mother of some 
ofher pressing duties, she interests the 
little ones, and gains their love and affec- 
tion, and renders herself a real blessing to 








In the mother nothing can be more 
beautiful than a meek and quiet spirit.— 
There is no adorning compared to it. The 
mother who possesses such a disposition 
cart do more for the lasting well-being of 
her family, although she may be feeble, 
than the cross, impatient spirit, even if she 
possess the power of Hercules. The one 
throws around her a haloof love and joy, 
and‘makes her home happy; while the 
other scatters mildew and death. 

In the daughter, a gentle, cheerful and 
quiet spirit is a crown of beauty. It isa 
pearl that renders the possessor more love- 
ly than the richest jewels or the most cost- 
ly raiment could make her. She has a 
kind word forall. The little ones look up 
toher for example and encouragement; 
they put confidence in her, knowing that 
she is always gentle and obliging; and the 
encouraging smile of the gentle sister will 
stimulate the brothers to good and noble 
actions. Let every member of the family, 
male and female, strive to make home 
happy, and they may render home a ‘ sweet 
home,’ even a heaven upon earth! 


THE CRICKET IN THE WALL. 


Hark! ‘Tis the small voice of the 
cricket in the crevices of the wall. How 
cheerful is his little song. What is the 
subject of its lay? Is he chanting melody, 
im the ear of his lady love, or is he pouring 
out his soul, in an evening hymn? Is he 
singing the praise of some mighty insect 
Warrior, or lauding the name of one who 
has gathered wisdom beyond that. of his 
fellows? Have insects their heroes, their 
tyrants, their poets, and their orators }— 

© can tell? 

But why is it, that all living things have 

voices given them? Why is it, that 
the sun has gone down, and the hum 
of business is still—when ‘man has With- 
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drawn from the cares and bustle of the day, 
and the winds have retired to their caves, 
that the voice of the insect tribes, low and 
solemn, comes abroad upon the air? Why 
does not silence come down with the cur- 
tain of the night, and brood with the dark- 
ness over us? It is, that we may not for- 
get the great teachings of nature. The 
heavens may be darkened by clouds, the 
stars may not look out to remind us, the 
face of the moon may be veiled, and the 
sound of the winds hushed, but the voice 
of the insect world tells us, that life, beauty, 
joy, and happiness, are still rife in the 
works of God. We remember the cricket, 
that chirped in the corner, when we sat by 
our father’s fireside. His voice was cheer- 
ful, and it was a pleasant thing to listen to 
his happysong. Father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, were beside us then, and we talked 
of the little warbler, as a thing that we all 
loved. But the corner, and the cricket, 
and the home of our childhood, are all 
gone. Swept by time, into the returnless 
abyss of the past. And those who listen- 
ed with us, where are they? Father, mo- 
ther, brothers, sisters, where are they ? 

‘They are scattered and parted by mountain 

and wave, 
And some, in the cold, silent womb of the 
grave.’ 

Sad are the memories that the song of 
the cricket brings to our heart. It tells of 
happy days, now gone forever—of merry 
hours that have passed away. It brings 
clustering around us, the furrowed brows 
of the living, and the vale, still faces of the 
dead.—[ Albany Register. 








Religion. 
SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED BY FACTS. 


DisoBEDIENCE PunisHED.—‘ Honor 
thy Father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long intheland.’ Exodus 20:12. 

A Christian minister in England writes, 
that a sad instance of the effects of disobe- 
dience to parents, occurred in the neighbor- 
hood of his residence : 

A father possessing a rabbit warren, had 
two sons, named George and Charles. The 
latter was one of those thoughtless and in- 
attentive boys whom we often see, at seven 
or eight years of age. It was a holiday 
from school, and their father asked them 
what treat he should give them. They 
asked for a rabbit pie, and that he would- 
take them with him to shoot the rabbits. 
To this he consented, but as they were just 
getting out, he changed his mind, and said, 
‘No ;_one is enough for a person to take 
care of who has a gun; you shall go in 
turns. George, come with me, and Char- 
les, wait tillI return for you;’ and after- 
wards charged him not to leave the house 
till he returned. Butas soon as the father 
was out of sight, Charles determined to fol- 
low, and see the proceedings. Taking 
down his rabbit cap, he ran up a Iane, crept 
along among the furze bushes, and came 
near his father. The father heard a rust- 
ling, and seeing the skin cap, fired. There 
was but one shriek, and when he ran to 
the place, there lay little Charles, shot 
through the head, killed on the spot. 


Peace witH Gop.—Let him take hold 
of my strength, that hemay make peace with 
me, and he shall make peace with me.’—Isa. 
27: 5.—I think, said the late Rev. T. N. 
Toller, the townsman and friend of Andrew 
Fuller, I can convey the meaning of this 
passage so that every one may understand 
it, by what took place in my own family 
within these few days. One of my little 
children had committed a fault, for which I 
deemed it my duty to chastise him. I cal- 
led him to me, explained to him the evil of 
what he had done, and told him how griev- 
ed Iwas that I must punish him for it.— 
He heard me in silence, and then rushed 
into my arms and burstinto tears. I could 
sooner have cut off my arm, than have then 
struck him for his fault; he had takenhold 
of my strength, and he had made peace 
with me.—[ Watch. and Reflect. 














Nursery. 
TAKING DOLLY IN HAND! 


There are few things more amusing than 
the remarks of a little girl when she is 
scolding her-doll, and trying to talk very 
wisely. The other day I overheard one 
begin an address, of this kind to her doll, 
which she had seated on a chair for the ex- 











press purpose of being ‘ taken in hand.’— 
She had tossed her in the air till her own 
arms ached, and ‘ taking her in hand’ was 
a pleasant change. 

‘ Now, Miss Dolly,’ said she, putting on 
a most authoritative look, ‘ It is high time 
that I took youin hand! I have told you 
again and again, thatif you did not behave 
better, you should be punished. What 
have you got to say for yourself? 

‘Did I not tell you to learn your book, 
Miss? and instead of tnat you have been 
wasting your time in idleness. I do not 
believe you can repeat a single line of your 
lesson. Who would grow up a dunce and 
be laughed at? 

‘And didI not tell you to hem your 
handkerchief in a very neat way? .Yet 
look at these stitches! Who would think 
that you had ever had a needle in your fin- 
gers before? Perhaps you may have to get 
your living at sewing, and what will you 
dothen? Have you never seen any of my 
sewing? Iam really ashamed of you. 

‘Now, Miss Dolly, I shall try you once 
more; and if, after all my pains, you do 
not mend, you must expect me to be very 
severe with you. There is really more 
trouble with you young people than a 
little.’ 

Such aconversation reveals an import- 
ant fact, viz., that little girls know very 
well what we have a right to expect of 
them.’ And perhaps some of them would 
be much improved in their manners and 
habits, if they would do just what they 
think an obedient and teachable doll ought 
to do, if it had a mind and a heart, as they 
have.—([ Penny Gaz. 





A SAD THING TO BE DEAF. 


Children, did you ever think how sad a 
privation it is to be deaf? Have you a 
deaf grandfather or grandmother? Did it 
ever occur to you how much one must lose 
and lack who cannot hear well, or perhaps 
not at all? How much pleasure you de- 
rive from this sense! How agreeable it is, 
to hear kind and cheerful voices and glad- 
some music! 

This is denied to the deaf. The song 
of birds has ceased to them. The sound 
of familiar voices does not cheer them. Ah, 
how sad it must be to those who have min- 
gled in active, busy life, to look upon the 
world, so full of bustle and excitemefit, and 
see it only as a strange pantomime! 

There was an aged man once standing 
in the door of his home, and looking out 
upon his farm-yard. Such a scene always 
presents a lively spectacle, and a pleasant 
one, especially to the farmer. The geese 
gabbled, the ducks quacked, the chickens 
peeped, the turkeys gobbled; but he 
thought they were all very still; he could 
hear none of the sounds they made. Pre- 
sently the old red rooster flew upon the 
fence close by, and flapped his glossy wings, 
stretched up his burnished neck, and open- 
ed wide his bill. The poor old man turn- 
ed sadly to his son, and said, ‘ The old 
rooster goes through the motions as he used 
to do, but his shrill note Ido not hear at 
all.’ 

Poor deaf old man! How much he 
would give to hearas I do !—[ib. 








Learning. 








ORIGINAL. 


HOW TO IMPROVE [HE MIND. 


My dear children,— When I say my dear 
children, I mean all the dear little children 
who read the Youth’s Companion. I sup- 
pose there are some thousands of them in 
all our wide-spread land; but while I am 
talking with them, I shall call them all 
mine. Ourkind Saviour says to His peo- 
ple, ‘If ye love me, feed my lambs.’ Now, 
I hope some of the dear ones, are the lambs 
of the Saviour’s flock ; and so I wish to 
try to feed them. I suppose they have all 
got kind friends who give them food and 
clothes, or else they would not have the 
Youth’s Companion to read, for those who 
have no kind parents or friends, do not 
have any suchcompanion. But you know, 
dear children, that you have two parts that 
need food, the body and the mind. Now, 
you take bread, and milk, and meat, and 
they make your body grow larger and 
stronger every day. If you should leave 
off eating, you would not grow at all.— 
Well, your minds need food to. make them 





grow, just-as much as your bodies do; and 





it is to feed the mind, that the Bible was 
made, and it is ull filled with food of a 
great many different kinds. Some is good 
food for very little minds, and some of it is 
called ‘ Strong meat.’ That is, good for 
larger minds, that can digest it,—that is, 
can understand it. I cannot in this short 
letter, stop to tell you all those places in 
the Bible where you will find good food 
for children’s minds; but you must ask 
your friends to tell you, and they will point 
them out, so that you can findthem. Be- 
sides the Bible, there are many good books 
written on purpose to feed your little minds, 
and make them grow into large, and strong, 
and useful minds. It is for this purpose 
that Mr. Willis has been sending you the 
Youth’s Companion so many years. O! 
how many little minds have grown larger 
and wiser, by reading this little paper ?— 
Some, who had very small minds when the 
Youth’s Companion began, are now grown 
up to be strong men and women, and have 
little minds around them, who still love to 
read this pretty paper. 

But, dear children, you know the paper 
does not come to you but once a week; 
and if your minds should not eat anything 
but once a week,—why, they would get 
very hungry. Well, you can get them 
other food, be sure, from the Bible and 
other good books, for every day; but, I 
can tell you how to make the Youth’s Com- 
panion’s food last all the week. I know of 
some little children, who are so unwise as 
to eat it all up at one meal. This is not 
right. Besides, they keep it all to them- 
selves, and do not give their little brothers 
or sisters, who cannot read, any of it. I 
mean, theydo not read it aloud to them, 
and talk tothem about it. Now this is 
very wrong. You shouldread but little of 
it at a time, and tell your little mates all 
about it. Thenread a little more, and so 
on, until you have eaten, or read it all.— 
In this way you can make it last all the 
week, and it will make your minds grow 
much faster than it would to read it all at 
once, and in a very hasty and careless man- 
ner, as I have seen some naughty boys and 
girls do. ButI cannot talk with you any 
more now, 80 I will bid you good night. 
South Wilbraham. Aunr 8. 


- VALUE OF A RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


The day we live in is one in which, be- 
yond all former, requires especial attention 
to the quality and character of a newspaper. 
It is a mighty power either for evil or for 
good. People will have papers, and if 
they shall not become the vehicles of food, 
poison in its stead will be accepted. 

We have labored long and much to im- 
press upon the heads of families the duty 
or taking in our paper for the benefit of 
the household, contending that there is no 
process where so much can be done to en- 
lighten the mind, to supply materials for 
rational conversation, to prepare young 
people for going forth, and, with intelli- 
gence, respectability, and adequate com- 
petency, discharging the duties of citizen- 
ship. A large portion of our best. moral 
impressions and sentiments have been sug- 
gested, reiterated and fastened on the mind 
by the family press. The pulpit does 
much ; but the press is, in the present day, 
necessary to both. Let any reader of a 
well conducted family paper, open its pages 
and consider thoughtfully its contents.— 
There are ina single number sometimes 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
separate distinct articles, each one convey- 
ing an idea, a fact, or a sentiment, and 
stated or illustrated so as to produce an 
effect, in enlarging the reader’s store of 
knowledge, or giving a right direction to 

thought, feeling, or action. Must not all 
this have its influence, and, in the aggre- 
gate, a mighty influence upon the reader? 
No reflecting man can fail to see that the 
fifty-two visits in a year, of a carefully-con- 
ducted paper, intelligent, correct, elevated 
in its moral tone, and withal interesting in 
its contents, must exert a great and bles- 
sed influence upon domestic life. Children 
growing up under such influences are far 
more likely to be intelligent, correct in 
their opinions and morals, and better ~ 
pared for the active duties of life, than 
they could possibly have been without it. 

[ British.Banner. 
—-_>—- 

Fast horses soon tire, and fast. young men are 
a good deal like them. The youth that‘ goes it 
strong’ at twenty, will find himself at forty-five 





with a tomb-stone growing out of hie head.. 
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Editorial. 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 
MARSEILLES. 


Travellers take the railway at Avignon and 
reach Marseilles in a couple of hours. On the 
way, they get a sight of Arles, an old Roman 
city. We had for our travelling companions, 
a couple of Englishmen, who were on their way 
to Rome. One had been a lawyer, and the 
other, for seven years a minister of the Church 
of England; but both were now Catholic 
priests, and were on their way to receive the 
blessing of the Pope, and perform such services 
as he should appoint. 

I had a good deal of conversation with 
‘Father Gordon,’ as he told me he was called 
at Rome, He described the steps by which he 
passed from Protestantism to Romanism. He 
was, I doubt not, sincere in his profession of 
his new faith, and was very skilful in defend- 
ing it. He was a graduate of the University 
of Cambridge, and was a man of more than 
ordinary talents. He did not stick at any of 
the doctrines of Rome. The infallibility of the 
Pope, purgatory, the withholding of the Bible 
from the people, the power of the Church to 
forgive sins, all were apparently honestly and 
heartily received by him. He seemed very de- 
sirous of converting me, but I assured him that 
a true descendant of the Pilgrims, could by no 
means whatever, become a follower of the 
Pope. Now and then one will wander as far 
as the Episcopal Church, but no further. A 
Romish Puritan had never been seen. 

Before reaching Marseilles, the road runs 
under a mountain. I think we were nine 
minutes in passing through the tunnel. The 
cars were lighted up for the occasion, and men 
with lamps, were stationed at frequent inter- 
vals through the tunnel. Just as we came out, 
some of the machinery of the engine gave way, 
and we were detained an hour It was well 
we were not detained thus in the tunnel. 

The sight of the blue Mediterranean was 
exhilarating, and the appearance of Marseilles 
quite imposing. The hills arouad it are very 
bare, and must in summer, be very hot. The 
harbor is a safe one, though from the absence 
of tides, filth accumulates in it, and in summer 
produces an offensive smell. 

At the custom ‘house, our luggage must 
needs be examined, as well as our passports. 
I told the officer that I was an American, and 
that { had nothing contrary to law. He im- 
mediately passed my trunks, but he was not 
so courteous to an Englishman who was my fel- 
low traveller from Avignon. His trunks wete 
opened and searched, and very little attention 
was paid to his scolding. 

On leaving the custom house, the runners 
for various hotels assaulted us. We were cap- 
tured by those in the employ of the Hotel of the 
Emperors. We did not find the reality to cor- 
respond to the name, for its rooms, table, and 
other arrangements, were anything but impe- 


rial. The only thing in keeping with its name 
were the bills. 


It was so long since we had heard an Ame- 
rican voice, that after breakfast, we went to 
the office of our consul. He is a most social, 
kind-hearted man, very attentive to his coun- 
trymen, and highly esteemed by the citizens of 
Marseilles. He speaks the language as fluent- 
ly asa native. Having conversed with him 
for an hour, we went to the harbor to see the 
stars and the stripes. There were quite a 
number of American ships in port, and we felt 
some desire to step on board one of them, and 
set sail for the land of the free. 

We next visited the market. The quantity 
of fruit exposed for sale, was immense. The 
finest grapes I ever saw, could be purchased 
for two or three cents a pound. Having taken 
asurvey of the city, we resolved to take the 
evening steamer for Nice. We were told that 
the boat would leave at five, and would be at 
Nice in the morning. I tried to get a sight of 
our accommodations before we started, but 
that/was impossible. The steamers of the 
Mediterranean never lie at the wharf, but half 
a mile out in the stream. You have always to 
go on board in a small boat. We went on 


board at five, and found the vessel as misera- 
ble a one as can be conceived. But we had 
paid our money, and there wasnoremedy. At 

delock she got under weigh, and at five 
efedogk in the afternoon ofthe nex day, after 
twenty hours of great suffering, we arrived in 


J. A. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians.— 
By Rev. Thomas Laurie, Surviving Associate 
in that Mission. With Portrait, Map of the 
Country, Illustrations, &c. Published by 
Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 

Every person interested in the cause of Mis- 
sions, will be glad to read this first Memoir of 
a Missionary Physician of the American Board 
—and the geographical and historical informa- 
tion which it contains, give it additional inte- 
rest. It is beautifully priated, and the Illustra- 
tions are elegant. 

Zion. By Rev. T.A. Taylor. Published 
by James French, 78 Washington St. Boston. 
Every one who loves the Church of God, takes 
pleasure in her prosperity. and looks for her 
triumph and glory, will be pleased with this 
little treatise. It is beautifully bound, and 
adapted for a centre table, where it can be 
taken up any leisure moment. 


————-——o——_ 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Austerlitz, Col. Co. N. Y. May 2, 1853. 


Mr. Willis, sir—Enclosed is one dollar for 
the Youth’s Companion directed to me, altho’ 
my brother wishes to have it come in his name 
this year. 

. You see my father is very punctual in pay- 
ing for it in advance, because he would not like 
to have me lose a single number of your good 
instructions. I hope [ shall pay him for his 
dollars by yielding to the good influences of 
your excellent paper. I believe father and 
mother enjoy its society as well as I do, and 
my sisters too, who usel to take it in their 
own names, before [ claimed it as my turn, 
read it as much as ever. May it entertain all 
who read it, as it does us. Yours, &c. 

Mary Jane Ut ey. 


Hopkinton, Mass. April 20, 1853. 
May God spare your life many years longer 
to send this interesting little periodical to the 
children of our country. To the Companion, 
our children are much indebted, for it was the 
means of early implanting a love of reading in 
their minds, which will benefit them through 

life. Yours &c., James Freevanp. 








Variety. 








THE MEDDLER. 


Two men, who had quarreled, seemed quite 
disposed to make up the matter, when a third, 
who wickedly interfered, taking one of the 
men aside, thus spoke to him: ‘I know you to 
be a man of too much spirit to knuckle to such 
a fellow as that. Stand up to him, and you 
will soon find that he will be as quiet as a 
beaten spaniel.’ 

He then went to the other. ‘ Hark ye,’ said 
he; ‘one word in your ear. I have been try- 
ing to persuade that scoundrel.to be friends 
with you ; but he wants to try, first, if he can- 
not frighten you. He is a poor coward at 
heart, I see plainly enough; and if vou only 
act the manly part you have done, for a few 
minutes more, he will be ready to go down on 
his knees to you.’ This course set the two 
men a quarrelling worse than ever; so that in- 
stead of shaking hands and being friends, as 
they otherwise would have done, they set about 
fighting, till they were covered with blood and 
bruises. 

See what comes of meddling! Have a care 
that you never let any one person persuade you 
to prolong a quarrel. If you can help it, never 
fall out with any one ; but at all events, when 
you do, make up the difference as soon as you 
can. ‘It is an honor fora man to cease from 
strife, but every fool will be meddling.’ If we 
must provoke one another, let it not be to an- 
ger and evil, but according to the Scriptural 
text—*‘ Let us consider one another, to provoke 
unto love and to good works.’ 

~~ 


A BOW DRAWN AT A VENTURE. 


Some time since, as I was passing along the 
street, I saw an acquaintance standing upon a 
cerner, reading very attentively one of the 
glaring Theatre Bills which are every where 
posted. Stepping up behind him, I exclaimed 
in an earnest tone of voice, ‘Look to God!’ 
and passed on, raising my heart to God in 
earnest prayer that the Holy Spirit would lead 
him to renounce his sins, and seek in earnest, 
the salvation of hissoul. Some time after this, 
I saw a man on the opposite side of the way, 
crossing over to meetme. When we came to- 
gether, he said,—Do you recollect addressing 
me at the corner of the street the other day, 
with the exhortation to ‘look to God!’ Yes, 
I replied. Well, said he, that has done ine 
more good than all the sermons I ever heard. 
That sermon ‘ Look to God,’ went to my heart. 
I had been in the habit of visiting theatres, but 
I have never been since, and never mean to go 
opin. By she gues of God I trust I have 
abandoned my sins, and, by looking to Him, 
haye found salvation to my soul. I am nowa 
member of an Evangelical church. 

([™. ¥. Observer. 





POLITENESS AT HOME. 


By endeavoring to acquire a habit of polite- 
ness, it will soon become familiar, and sit on 
you with ease, if not with elegance. Let it 
never be forgotten that genuine politeness is a 
great fosterer of family love; it allays inciden- 
tal irritation, by preventing harsh retorts and 
rude contradiction; it softens the boisterous, 
stimulates indolent, suppresses selfishness, and 
by forming a habit of consideration for others, 
harmonizes the whole. Politeness begets po- 
liteness, and brothers may easily be won by it 
to leave off the rude ways they bring home 
from school or college. Sisters ought never to 
receive any little attention without thanking 
them for it, never to ask a favor of them but in 
courteous terms, never to reply to their ques- 
tions in monusyllables, and they will soon be 
ashamed to do such things themselves. Both 
precept and example ought to be laid under 
contrioution, to convince them that no one can 
have really good manners abroad, who is not 
habitually polite at home. 


THE LITTLE MISSIONARIES. 


Mr. Ammon, a missionary at Mulky, in India, 
says, in writing to some people in Europe :— 

‘There lately died a little child, who was 
tenderly beioved by his mother—so much s0, 
indeed, that she refused all consolation, and 
was likely to die. It happened that there were 
two little brothers of the child who had died, 
at our. school, who, seeing their mother so 
broken hearted, said to her: ‘ Mother, we will 
tell you what we have learned at school about 
a man called Job. He was a good man, but 
the great God let Satan do him a great deal of 
mischief, though it was all for his good. His 
cattle were stolen, and all his children were 
killed by the house falling on them. The 
Lord at last gave him more than he had before, 
and it is so beautiful to hear about it” The 
mother was comforted when she heard her chil- 
dren tell her about the afflictions of Job. She 
also told the history to her heathen neighbors 
who came to visit her; while the father, who 
himself came to tell me, seemed to be awaken- 
ed to gospel truth and the life of godliness.’ 

—@——— 


INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


The Chelsea Advertiser saya:—* At the 
burning of Mr. John Littlefield’s carpenter shop, 
on Tuesday last, a most touching scene was 
presented by some pigeons who had a house 
there. The old ones took their young as fast 
as they could to a place of safety, but the smoke 
soon became so dense that nearly thirty of the 
poor things were suffocated. The distress of 
those who escaped was manifested by their 
hovering in the inidst of the flames, endeavor- 
ing to battle with the raging element. 

—_—_—_—_———. 


FUNNY MISTAKE. 


A short time since, a lady took passage in 
the cars on the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 
ton Railroad. She put her ticket in her dress 
pocket, where she had several other articles, 
and seating herself, became earnestly engaged 
in conversation witha friend. The conductor 
soon came around for the tickets. When he 
came to this Jady, she drew from her pocket 
what she supposed to be the ticket, and with- 
out looking at it offered it to the conductor, 
and continued talking ; but after extending it 
for a short time, and he not taking it, she look- 
ed up, and discovered she was offering the con- 
ductor a fine-tooth comb. 

—_—_—~>———_ 


THROWING OLD SHOES FOR LUCK. 


The custom of throwing a shoe, taken from 
the left foot, after persons for good luck, has 
been practised in Norfolk from time immemo- 
rial, not only at weddings, but on all occasions 
where good luck is required. Some forty years 
ago, a cattle dealer desired his wife to “ trull 
her left shoe arter him,” when he started for 
Norwich to buy a lottery ticket. As he 
drove off on his errand, he looked round to see 
if she performed the charm, and consequentl 
he received the shoe in his face, with suc 
force as to black his eyes. He went and 
bought his ticket, which turned up a prize of 
600/., and his son has assured me that his father 
always attributed his luck to the extra dose of 
shoe which he got.—[Notes and Queries. 


———_—_—~——. 


SCRAPS. 


Tue Present anp THE Furore. 


How many things are there which now give 
us pleasure or pain, and assume a mighty im- 
portance inour view, which, in a dying hour, 
will be no more to us than the clouds that fly 
unnoticed over our heads. 

If you would enjoy your meals, be na- 
tured. An angry man can’t tell whether he is 
eating boiled cabbage or stewed umbrellas. 


Rines anp Raes.—We saw a female rag- 
picker yesterday morning, with her smeared 
fingers decorated with no fewer than six gold 
rings. We did’nt object to it at all, but it 
seemed to us very like running gentility into 
the ashes.—[ Post. 

‘Pa,’ said a little seven-year old fellow, ‘I 
guess our man Ralph is a good Christian.’— 
* How so,’ queried the parent. ‘Why, pa, I 
read in the Bible that the wicked shall not live 
out half their days—and Ralph says he has 
lived out ever since he was a little boy.’ 


Poetry. 


THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 


‘In Heaven, their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father? x 7 
Silence filled the court of Heaven, 
Hushed were angel harp and tone 
As a little new-born spirit, 
Knelt before the Eternal Throne ; 
While his small white hands were lifted 
Clasped as if in earnest prayer, f 
And his voice in low, sweet murmurs, 
Rose like music on the air. 
Light, from the full fount of glory, 
On his robes of whiteness glistened, 
And the light winged Seraphs round him, 
Bowed their radiant heads and listened, 


Lord! from thy world of glory here, 
My heart turns fondly to another, 
Oh! Lord our God, the Comforter! 
Comfort, comfort my sweet mother! 
Many sorrows hast Thou sent her, 
Meekly has she drained the cup, 
And the jewels Thou hast lent her, 
Unrepining, yielded up. 
Comfort, comfort my sweet mother! 


Earth is frowning darkly round her, 
Many, many hast Thou taken, 

Let her not, though clouds surround her, 
Feel herself of Thee forsaken; 

Let her think, when faint and weary, 
We are waiting for her here ; 

Let each loss, that makes earth dreary, 

‘ Make the thought of Heaven more dea, 

Comfort, comfort my sweet mother, 


Savior! Thou in nature human, 
Dwelt on earth a little child, 
Pillowed on the breast of woman, 
Blessed Mary ! ‘undefiled. 
Thou, who from the cross of suffering, 
Marked thy mother’s tearful face, 
And bequeathed her to thy loved one, 
Bidding him to take thy place, 
Comfort, comfort my sweet mother, 


Thou, who from the heavens decending, 
Tears and woes, and sufferings won j 

Thou, who natures laws suspending, 
Gave the widow back her son; 

Thou, who at the grave of Lazarus, 
Wept with those who wept their dead. 

Thou, who once in mortal anguish, 
Bowed thine own anointed head, 

Comfort, comfort my sweet mother. 


The dove-like murmur died away 
Upon the radiant air, 

But still the little suppliant knelt, 
With hands still clasped in prayer ; 

Still were his softly pleading eyes 
Turned to the sapphire throne, 

Till golden harp and angel voice 
Rang out in mighty tone ; 

And as the silvery numbers swelled 
By seraph voices given, 

High, clear and sweet the anthem rolled, 
Through all the courts of Heaven: 

‘He is the widow’s God,’ it said, 
‘Who spared not His own Son. 

The infant cherub bowed h‘s head,— 
‘Thy will, not mine be done!’ 

es 


MAKER OF HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


7 All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 


Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 

He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 

. The rich man in his castle, 

The poor man at his gate, 

God made them, high or lowly, 
And order’d their estate. 


The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by, 

The sunset, and the morning 
That brightens up the sky. 

The cold wind in the winter, 
The pleasant summer sun, 

The ripe fruits in the garden, 

_ He made them every one. 

The tall trees in the Tiwi 
The meadows shaaaine i 

The rushes by the water, - 
We gather every day ;— 

He gave us eyes to see,them, 
And lips that we might tell, 

How great is God Almighty, 
Who hath made all things well. 


ee 

YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
PusBLIsHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHanreL Wititi; 

At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 

W.Hyde, Portland, E.P.Duren, Bangor, Agents. 
Price, $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in advance. 
YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XXvI. 
now be oe int Pune Qlier si 
Also, a few copies of previous. Volumes. 9 __ 
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